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THE COMMON WELFARE 


CHICAGO BUREAU OF 
PUBLIC EFFICIENCY 


The necessity and practicability of 
private co-operation with local govern- 
ing bodies has never been more effective- 
ly recognized than in the suggestion and 
establishment of the Chicago Bureau of 
Public Efficiency. The way in which it 
was suggested happily combined both 
volunteers and officials in its initiative. 
The public-spirited attempt of a real 
estate board to rally private citizens indi- 
vidually to unite in organizing a bureau 
of municipal research, like that of New 
York, proved to be somewhat premature 
only two years ago. On the other hand, 
the reason advanced by a prominent 
citizen on that occasion against the need 
of any voluntary effort in this direction 
proved to be still more premature and 
untenable. He publicly claimed that ‘no 
bureau of efficiency was needed in Chi- 
cago other than the present business ad- 
ministration,’ which had then recently 
come into power. The advent of Prof. 
Charles E. Merriam into the City Coun- 
cil as alderman from the ward in which 
the University of Chicago is located, was 
signalized a little later by the creation 
of a commission on city expenditures. It 
was initiated on his motion, authorized 
by the City Council, and appointed by 
the mayor. It consists of three alder- 
men, the city comptroller and seven pri- 
vate citizens. . 

For six months this “Merriam Com- 
mission,” as it is commonly called, has 
been reporting to the mayor and City 
Council the findings of its careful, ex- 
pert investigations of city expenditures. 
One after another of its reports, ren- 
dered without fear or favor of conse- 
quences, has been followed by signifi- 
cant action. Its scrutiny of the budget 
led the council’s finance committee, for 
the first time in the city’s history, care- 
fully to itemize and classify the appro- 
priations. The establishment of a cen- 
tral agency for purchasing supplies in 
accordance with standard specifications 
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for materials, is being favorably consid- 
ered. The necessity for it, as for closer 
supervision of contract-work, was so con- 
clusively forced upon public attention by 
the commission’s reports on high prices 
for low grade lumber, coal, castings and 
Fire Department purchases and tor the 
excavation of “shale rock” which did not 
exist, that criminal indictments and civil 
suits for recovery have been instituted 
by the authorities, following the removal 
of officials responsible for neglect or 
fraud. The firemen’s pension board has 
been reconstituted by the appointment of 
three prominent bankers. The business 
administration of the Police Department 
was found to be correct. It was unfor- 
tunately beyond the commission’s func- 
tion to report on the odds against which 
General Superintendent Steward is strug- 
gling to reform the force. Many more 
reports are due from this commission on 
city expenditures, which will cease to 
exist when its final report is rendered, 
probably at the close of the year. 

It has become increasingly apparent 
that unless this official work is privately 
followed up, much of its value will be 
lost and the old wasteful and dishonest 
method will surely return. Indeed the 
good that has been done may easily be 
perverted so as to entrench evil. 

Moreover, this official commission has 
investigated only one of the eight gov- 
erning bodies charged with the expendi- 
ture of public funds. The census sta- 
tistics for the year ending June 30, 1909, 
show the total cost of the city govern- 
ment of Chicago to have been $88,793,- 
428, an increase of $1,098,118 over the 
preceding year. Of the gross sum $18,- 
093,986 was expended for new proper- 
ties or new work required by public im- 
provements. Of the remainder, payments 
on indebtedness claimed 28.9 per cent, 
education 13.5, protection of life and 
property 12, maintenance of streets and 
sidewalks 8, general improvements 7.9, 
health and sanitation 6.6, public service 
enterprises 6.5, recreation 5.3, interest 
4.6, charities and correction 2.4, munici- 
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pal service enterprises 1.7, temporary 
payments 1.6, and miscellaneous ex- 
penditures I per cent. 


BUDGETS OF SEVEN 
TAX-RAISING BODIES 


The budgets of the seven tax-raising 
and expending bodies not investigated by 
the Merriam commission—the Board of 
Education, Public Library, Board of 
Commissioners of Cook County, the 
three park commissions and the Sanitary 
District, aggregate at least $60,000,000. 
A conservative estimate places the sav- 
ings which could be made on all these 
public expenditures, aggregating at least 
$135,000,000 annually, at from ten to 
twenty per cent. if proper business meth- 
ods were installed and maintained 1n all. 

These considerations led the Chicago 
City Club to propose the establishment 
of a permanent, unofficial Bureau of 
Public Efficiency to carry out and on 
the work so well begun by the City 
Council’s commission on city expendi- 
tures. For its first two years’ work 
$130,000 is thought to be necessary, and 
$50,000 a year thereafter. On» condi- 
tion that this initial sum be raised, $80,- 
000 was at once subscribed by a very 
few of Chicago’s most public-spirited 
citizens, which soon assured the balance. 
The plan of procedure projected for 
the bureau includes the following func- 
tions: to scrutinize the systems of ac- 
counting in the eight local governments 
of Chicago, to examine the methods of 
purchasing materials and supplies and 
of letting and executing construction 
contracts in these bodies, to examine the 
payrolls of these local governing bodies 
with a view of determining the efficiency 
of such expenditures, to make construc- 
tive suggestions for improvements in the 
directions above indicated, and to co- 
operate with public officials in the instal- 
lation of these improved methods, and to 
furnish the public with exact informa- 
tion regarding public revenues and ex- 
penditures and thereby promote effi- 
ciency and economy in the public service. 

In attempting to do these things and 
in whatever else it attempts, the bureau 
“would recognize fully that the definite 
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authority and responsibility for the con- 
duct of the public business rests with the 
public officials. It would seek to stimu- 
late the highest practicable standards of 
business efficiency. It would frankly 
and fearlessly inform the public when 
and in what respects these standards 
were not being maintained.” 

The City Club has announced a board 
of trustees to manage this delicate and 
difficult work whose names command the 
confidence of the community and -guaran- 
tee the integrity and efficiency of the 
bureau to such an extent that no elective 
body charged with the expenditure of 
public funds can afford to withhold ac- 
counts from their inspection or ignore 
their suggestions. The full board is as 
follows: 


Alfred L. Baker, former president of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange; Onward Bates, for- 
mer president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, former president of the Wes- 
tern Society of Engineers; William A. Bond, 
former president of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board; Clyde M. Carr, vice-president of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, iron, steel and ma- 
chinery; Charles R. Crane, first vice-president 
of the Crane Company and former president 
of the Municipal Voters’ League; Dr. Henry 
B. Favill, president of the City Club, former 
president of the Municipal Voters’ League; 
Walter L. Fisher, special traction counsel for 
the city, member of the Merriam Commis- 
sion; Charles E. Merriam, professor of eco- 
nomics of the University of Chicago, city al- 
derman, chairman of the commission on city 
expenditures; Julius Rosenwald, president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., former president of 
the Associated Jewish Charities. 


The attitude of right-minded officials 
is presaged in the prompt endorsement 
of the bureau by Robert R. McCormick, 
president of the Sanitary District, in 
these unequivocal terms: 


Such a body would be of service not only in 
showing up maladministration, but in strength- 
ening the hands of well-intentioned officials, 
in offsetting misrepresentation of actual facts, 
which from time to time is indulged in for 
the benefit of this or that special interest. It 
should also be of great value in promoting 
co-operation and harmony among the various 
public bodies of Cook county. 

The officials of the Sanitary District will 
welcome a conference with such a bureau. 


The city press of all parties unites in 
cordially welcoming this voluntary co- 
operation with the official agencies. 
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MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


Several cities have established bureaus 
of municipal research during the last 
two years owing to the success of the 
parent organization in New York. The 
bureaus in Philadelphia, Memphis, and 
Cincinnati were organized at the instiga- 
tion and with the assistance of those in 
charge of the work in New York. Chi- 
cago and Buffalo have conducted work 
of a somewhat similar character largely 
through men who had been associated 
with the New York bureau. The idea 
will spread probably to work in connec- 
tion with the state and national govern- 
ments. 

Two recent developments show that 
the idea back of the movement has spread 
beyond the point where its progress is 
dependent upon the personal efforts of 
those who created the first bureau. The 
Finance Commission of Boston has just 
appointed A. O. Ernst, director, and Guy 
Emerson, engineer, of the Boston Bureau 
of Municipal Research. This step was 
taken after the commission had blocked 
a project to establish such a bureau in 
Boston under private auspices. The com- 
mission has evidently partly recognized 
the need by creating the bureau as a 
branch of its own activities. The City 
Council appropriated for the purpose 
$10,000 which the commission has divid- 
ed equally between the two appointees. 
This leaves the director of the bureau de- 
pendent upon further appropriations for 
expert or clerical help. The measure of 
confidence that a bureau of municipal 
research maintained by the city can com- 
mand is limited by the fact that such 
work, when performed by men on the 
official payroll, suggests the proverbial 
lawyer trying his own case. 

It has already been mentioned that a 
bureau was established in Memphis un- 
der the charge of men who had been 
connected with the New York office. A 
report was published last October, which 
in nature was somewhat similar to a 
rather elaborate report of an audit of 
the fiscal accounts of the city. The local 
supporters were unable to continue the 
arrangement by which the New York of- 
fice had provided investigators. They, 
nevertheless, proceeded to secure through 
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Haskins and Sells, certified public ac- 
countants, a director to take charge. The 
first work undertaken was a study of 
the sources of revenue of the Memphis 
School Board and an examination of 
their proposed expenditures. As a result 
the school board made an appropriation 
for installing an adequate system of ac- 
counts. At the request of the mayor the 
bureau co-operated with the city officials 
in preparing the budget of expenditures 
for 1910 which was published in the local 
papers in full. 

These are but two illustrations to show 
that the need for expert investigation 
of municipal affairs through the agency 
of special bureaus is now well recog- 
nized. For some time, probably, there 
will be a tendency for city officials to try 
to meet the need through a municipal de- 
partment but calling a city office a bureau 
of municipal research does not make it 
one. The plan that is being tried in Bos- 
ton will hardly answer the demand in re- 
sponse to which the private bureaus have 
arisen. 


MEN WHO MAKE 
WOMEN’S CLOTHES 


The cloak and suit makers’ strike 
which has been in progress in New York 
for over a month, is one of the largest 
strikes ever fought out so stubbornly on 
the single issue of the closed shop. 
Twice negotiations with an organization 
of about seventy-five of the largest manu- 
facturers have broken on this rock after 
all other demands of the union had been 
granted. The third conference, with 
Louis D. Brandeis of Boston as chair- 
man, failed in spite of Mr. Brandeis’s 
prestige in settling industrial controver- 
sies and in spite of his compromise pro- 
posal of a union shop in which, of two 
men. of equal ability, preference would 
be given a union over a non-union mem- 
ber in recognition of his support of the 
body which standardized conditions in 
the trade. The union would have none 
of this on the ground that it left irres- 
ponsible power in the hands of the em- 
ployers. By this the union lost a good 
deal of public sympathy but it must be 
remembered that it has had a deal of 
bitter experience with the employers and 
it does not trust them. The employers 
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in the needle trades in New York have 
in their ranks.a good many men whose 
sole object seems to be to make money. 
This is particularly true of the smaller 
Jewish manufacturers who have recently 
risen from the ranks of operators. Their 
thrift and business judgment are re- 
markable, but they are the hardest sort 
of taskmasters and for years they have 
been among the chief obstacles in the 
path of the Consumers’ League and oth- 
ers who have tried to drive child labor 
and sweated work out of the tenements. 

So the fight seems to be on to a finish 
between these men and their workmen 
except in 600 shops, not in the employ- 
ers’ association, which have settled and 
put 30,000 men back at work. 

The strike was an almost spontaneous 
one on the part of unorganized workers. 
like the earlier shirtwaist strike in New 
York and the strikes at McKee’s Rocks 
and Ludlow. On July 6, the day it be- 
gan, there were 20,000 members of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. Within two weeks all but 2,000 
of the remaining 55,000 workers in the 
trade had joined and the union now mus- 
ters 45,000 members who are paying 
dues and 30,000 more whose dues have 
been deferred until they are again at 
work. The word “ladies” in the name 
of the union, it should be explained, re- 
fers to the garments made—ladies’ suits 
‘and cloaks; ninety-per cent of the mem- 
bers are men. 

The ladies’ garment trades do an an- 
nual business of $250,000,000, of which 
$180,000,000 is in 1,200 shops in New 
York. The tendency has been to con- 
centrate in New York, because it is the 
great clothing market and because of the 
better organization of the union in other 
centers like Chicago and Cleveland and 
the unlimited opportunity for cheap tene- 
ment-house labor, 

Besides the demand for a closed shop, 
the union has other issues, none of them 
having to do with sanitary conditions 
which are said to be very good. These 
other issues, in reverse order of import- 
ance, are charging the workmen for ma- 
terials, irregular payment of wages, in- 
dividual contracts, home, work, long and 
irregular hours, sub-contracting and a 
chaotic wage-scale. 
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The commonest charge against the 
workers is for electricity. At present 
it is said to amount to about one-tenth 
of the total earnings of all machine oper- 
ators. Electricity is being more widely 


introduced and eventually the charge for ._ i 


it will fall on forty-per cent of employes. 
The union objects to this and.to the 
charge in some shops for needles, thread, 
bobbins and shuttle, and would substitute 
a general deposit of one dollar by each 
worker to insure safe return of the small 
parts of his machine. The irregularity 
in paying wages involves going some- 
times two or three times to the cashier 
at a loss of working time, and the sys- 
tem of deferring payment until a gar- 
ment is finished, so that an operator must 
wait until finishers and buttonholers have 
done their part. The individual con- 
tract system provides a worker with 
work through the whole year at a fixed 
rate, which generally exceeds what he 
would earn taking rush and slack seasons 
as they come, but requires him to give se- 
curity from $25 to $300 “for the faithful 
performance of his duties’ and in some 
cases provides for forfeiture if he joins 
in a strike. The security is taken in in- 
stalments from his wages, cutting them 
down by just that much. Moreover, it 
sets up a group of special workers whose 
interests are sometimes antagonistic to 
the others. Home work is not so preva- 
lent in this trade as on men’s clothes— 
ten per cent against ninety per cent of 
the finishing being given out to work- 
ers in the tenements. Finishers consti- 
tute about forty per cent of the workers, 
equalling the operators in numbers. 
They are low-paid piece-workers who 
work unlimited hours in the busy season. 


The union demands the abolition of all 
these. 


IRREGULARITY OF 
HOURS AND WAGES 


Working hours in the busy season 
average eleven a day, judging by the 
statements of various shop committees 
and an inspection of some fifty individu- 
al contracts. Overtime, indefinite in 
amount, is paid for at “time and a half.” 
A large number of shops run seven days 
a week in the busy season. The union 
demands a forty-nine hour week with 
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“maximum overtime of two and one-half 
hours a day. 
_ The two most serious grievances are 
sub-contracting and wages. The sub- 
contractor is a piece worker who em- 
ploys helpers, generally at week’s pay. 
He alone comes in contact with the em- 
ployer who naturally makes the best bar- 
_gain he can and knows nothing about the 
“wages paid the helpers. The system 
has resulted in the hiring of low paid 
“and highly specialized week workers, the 
majority girls, with a decreased demand 
for skilied operators. One of the larg- 
est shops, employing 500 operators, pays 
but fifteen of these direct. These fifteen 
_have two series of sub-contractors under 
~them and the helpers at the bottom of 
the system receive from three to about 
six dollars a week. The union wishes 
to abolish sub-contracting and make an 
adjustment of piece prices that would 
_ give the operator about seventy-five cents 
-an hour, on the understanding that a 
piece-worker seldom gets more than 
seven hours’ work a day. They would 
‘allow one apprentice paid by the piece- 
-worker and would put the higher grade 
of helpers on an independent basis at 
_week’s pay. 
_ The growth of this system of helpers 
has thrown the whole wage scale out of 
“gear. It is hard to get any figures on 
“wages. The helpers’ wages range from 
three to eight dollars a week during the 
season, which is shown from the con- 
tracts to run for between six and seven 
months, with practical idleness from No- 
vember 15 to January 15, and the whole 
of June, with part time during other 
‘months. For sample makers during the 
season pay runs from eighteen dollars 
up, for skilled operators from fifteen dol- 
lars up; cutters about the same and 
-pressers from fourteen dollars. Isolated 
instances of lower wages than these were 
found in the contracts but they were 
probably exceptional. With the aid of 
night work, the finisher probably earns 
from twelve dollars up, though his 
wages are hard to compute from the 
“varying piece-work scales of different 
shops. President Rosenberg of the 
union estimates that under non-union 
conditions operators average thirteen 
dollars a week through the year, cutters 
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twelve dollars, pressers nine dollars and 
finishers eight dollars. The union de- 
mands a considerable increase for all 
classes of workers to be put in operation 
after an interval long enough to permit 
of necessary adjustments. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR STUDY OF NEGRO 


As a result of the two National Negro 
Conferences, held in May, 1909 and 1g10, 
and other preliminary work, the National 
Association for the Advancement. of 
Colored People has been formally organ- 
ized with headquarters at 20 Vesey 
street, New York. Most appropriately, 
its first public statement was isstied on 
the one hundredth anniversary of Lin- 
coln’s birthday. At the head of the or- 
ganization 1s a committee of one hundred, 
representing all sections, races and shades 
of opinion. The president is Moorfield 
Storey and among the members are 
Charles Edward Russell, Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, Jacob H. Schiff, Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Francis J. Garrison, Bishop 
Alexander Walters, Jane Addams and 
President C. T. Thwing. William English 
Walling is chairman of the executive 
committee, John E. Milholland, treasurer, 
and Oswald Garrison Villard, assistant 
treasurer. 

The object of the association is to call 
the attention of the nation to the fre- 
quently unjust treatment of colored peo- 
ple in the United States and the danger to 
American democracy of continued and 
customary injustice. The methods. of 
work will include careful investigation 
into present conditions and the publica- 
tion of results, organized correspondence, 
a bureau of information, federating of 
Negro organizations and increasing co- 
operation among them and the holding 
of conferences and public meetings. Be- 
side tracts and pamphlets the association 
expects to publish a small monthly jour- 
nal. 

W. E. Burghardt Du Bois has left At- 
lanta University after thirteen years’ ser- 
vice to become director of publicity and 
research, a place for which he is uniquely 
qualified, and Frances Blascoer is execu- 
tive secretary. The association invites 
the correspondence of all who are inter- 
ested. 
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FROM THE BOTTOM UP" 


Reviewed by RUSSELL S. GREGORY 


The events of a man’s life are chiefly 
of interest as they reveal the man. His 
reaction upon them, his deveiop.nent, 
how he has come to look upon things in 
general, the point of view which these 
experiences have given him, are of the 
greatest interest to everybody. 

This is the interest which one feels in 
reading the very entertaining life story 
of Alexander Irvine. 
the vivid picture of the early life in Ire- 
land; nor the stories of the years of 
service in the British navy, even though 
they include the famous expedition for 
the relief of Gordon; nor the fact that 
Mr. Irvine soon came to America and be- 
gan again as janitor’s assistant and sew- 
ing-machine agent, as elevator man and 
milkman and joint editor of a dictionary. 
Experiences of equal interest have come 
to many men. Nor is it because Mr. 
Irvine became a missionary on the Bow- 
ery, living with the men there, sharing 
the experiences of their life, and trying 
to get their point of view, that this auto- 
biography is of interest to us. It is not 
because the book tells of the life of one 
of the noblemen of the earth, the gentle, 
kind-hearted Irishman, Edward Dowling. 
(One is a little surprised that no men- 
tion is made of the equally great-hearted 
Scotchman, John Denham, with whom 
also Mr. Irvine was associated in East 
Side work, and who doubtless left a much 
more permanent mark on the lives of 
hundreds living there.) Nor, once more, 
is it because Mr. Irvine worked also in a 
very different atmosphere in New Haven 
and has described the stormy years there, 
nor because he has been in the South 
and in the West and lately has been 
associated with one of the strongest 
churches of New York. It is not because 
of these many colored experiences that 
the book claims our attention. 

The book has a right to our interest 
for two reasons: first, because of a con- 


‘Krom the Bottom Up. By Alexander Irvine, 
New York, 1910, Doubleday, Page and Company. 
Pp. 304. This book may be obtained at the office 
of TH» Suryny, 105 East 22d street, New York, 
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clusion to which Mr. Irvine has come; || 
and second, because of a method which) 
They are his reaction upon | 


he adopts. 
all of the experiences that have filled 
this very active life. 

This is the conclusion at which Mr. 


Irvine arrived: that prevention is better 


than remedy. 


Twenty years’ experience in reform move-| 
ments taught me the hopelessness of refor-} 
It was like soldering | 
up a thousand little hcles in the bottom of a || 


mation from without. 


kettle. 


The cure for child labor is justice to the | 
father, and justice to the father is his full |} 


share of the good things of life. 
I got tired of doling out alms. 


These separated sentences show the | 
Irvine was | 


conclusion to which Mr. \ 
forced. It is the inevitable conclusion. 


The ounce of prevention is always worth | 
The book is signifi- 


the pound of cure. 
cant because it is another induction lead- 
ing to this same conclusion. 

From this opinion in which all would 


concur, Mr. Irvine at once passes to his || 


method: socialism. 


The private ownership of tenements . 


It became | 
degrading to me either to take them from the | 
rich or to give them to the poor. | 


was not only the mother of the great white | 
plague, but of most of the plagues down there |: 


that endanger health. 


Mr. Irvine says that he moved away . 
from orthodoxy in theology and in so- | 


ciology. 


Little by little he became ac- | 


quainted with the leaders of the socialist | 


movement. 
self a socialist, adopting socialism because 
he saw in it the preventive of the ills 
from which society suffers. “Poverty is 
the mother curse of the ages.” 


At last he announced him- | 


Mr. Ir-3i| 


vine would prevent it through socialism, | 


a socialism which he says is not an ulti- 


mate conception of society, but paves the | 


way for a divine individualism. 
From the Bottom Up is interesting 


from cover to cover—not because it re- | 
lates events, but because it reveals a life; 


because it once more graphically states 


the question that so presses for an an- 


swer. Many may have a different answer — 


from Mr. Irvine’s, but few have not 
asked the question. 
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WELFARE WORK OF THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILIP P. JACOBS 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND PREVENTION OF 
TUBERCULOSIS 


Few corporations, commercial, or in- 
dustrial concerns come into closer rela- 
tion with the general health of every sec- 
tion of the country than do our large in- 
surance companies, particularly those 
which issue industrial insurance. While 
to the employer of labor it means money 
to take good care of his employe, his 
concern is hardly as vital as is that of 
an insurance company, to which the death 
of thousands from preventable disease 
means annual payments of millions in 
death claims. And again, although wel- 
fare work among factory employes, for 
instance, is a valuable instrument in the 
general movement for social betterment, 
similar work on the part of an insurance 
company among 9,000,000 industrial pol- 
icy-holders, is of vastly more value by 
reason of the much larger number of peo- 
ple reached. 

A little over a year ago the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company came 
to the conclusion that it would be good 
business to carry on a campaign of edu- 
cation, and to some extent treatment, 
among its industrial policy-holders, par- 
ticularly in matters relating to disease 
and general health. In accordance with 
this new undertaking, Lee K. Frankel, 
for years allied with social and philan- 
thropic work in New York and else- 
where, was chosen manager of the in- 
dustrial department. Six months ago 
Gene Cunningham Snyder was ap- 
pointed secretary and assistant to Dr. 
Frankel, who is assistant secretary of the 
company. Mrs. Snyder has been engaged 
in philanthropic and social work in New 
York for some years. For the two years 
preceding her appointment with the Met- 
ropolitan she was with the National As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis. A campaign of educa- 
tion was begun, first among the superin- 
tendents, then among the agents, and 
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finally among the policy-holders. The 
company has approximately 15,000 em- 
ployes and field men, scattered all over 
tre United States: ‘and=-Canada, — (A 
dozen nationalities in this country are 
reached weekly by the field force—the 
homes of millions of policy-holders are 
visited weekly by thousands of men. 
With admirably co-ordinated machin- 
ery at its command, the company placed 
at the disposal of all its policy-holders the 
means whereby they might secure advice 
and enlightenment on the prevention of 
tuberculosis. The company also placed 
at the command of policy-holders its ad- 
vice and guidance as to how and where 
they might secure treatment. This was 
accomplished in several ways. A pam- 
phlet entitled A War Upon Consump- 
tion, attractively prepared and illustrat- 
ed, giving in concise form the salient 
points regarding tuberculosis, its causes, 
extent, prevention and treatment, was 
distributed broadcast by means of the 
field men of the company into every pol- 
icy-holder’s home. In this way 4,000,- 
000 pamphlets, printed in ten languages, 
were placed directly in the hands of 
those who needed them, and served as 
a handbook to both sick and well. This 
pamphlet has also been distributed in 
large quantities to a hundred or more of 
the health associations of the United 
States and Canada, which desired litera- 
ture for their local work. The Metro- 
politan has placed the services of its 
large field force with its weekly visi- 
tation plan at the disposal of the anti- 
tuberculosis associations, local health offi- 
cers and other health bodies in all parts 
of the country, and in this way thou- 
sands of pieces of. literature have been 
given directly into the hands of tubercu- 
lous patients and others. In Chicago, 
for example, the company participated 
in the campaign for a tuberculosis sana- 
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torium, by distributing copies of the 
Little Ballot in. the homes of 50,000 pol- 
icy-holders. 

Following the War Upon Consumption 
pamphlet, a list of all of the anti-tuber- 
culosis agencies in United States and 
Canada was printed in pamphlet form. 
Thousands of this have been given out, 
for the most part in response to requests 
from policy-holders who wanted to be 
put in touch with a sanatorium, dispen- 
sary or association -in their immediate 
neighborhood. 

The distribution of this enormous 
amount of literature, with the frequent 
visits of the agents which afford the op- 
portunity of seeing that the instructions 
thus widely distributed are carried out, 
greatly enhances the educational value of 
such a movement. 

Not content, however, with this inade- 
quate method of following up not only 
those who were sick with tuberculosis, 
but sufferers from other diseases as well, 
the company started another movement 
for the direct benefit of sick policy-hold- 
ers who were in need of the attention of 
a trained nurse, who could explicitly car- 
ry out the family physician’s advice at 
the critical moment, and explain in de- 
tail the general care and precaution in 
regard to the ordinary hygienic and sani- 
tary rules in the sick home. With this 
in view, an experiment was started in 
New York last summer, under an ar- 
rangement with a visiting nurse associa- 
tion, of furnishing a visiting nurse serv- 
ice to Metropolitan policy-holders at a 
fixed rate per visit, with the understand- 
ing that in urgent cases special nurses 
might be employed. Similar arrange- 
ments have been made with nursing asso- 
ciations in over forty cities, so that at 
present the free services of a trained 


nurse are at the disposal of the holders - 


of 4,000,000 policies in these cities. The 
service is to be extended, and new centers 
of work are being opened up. It is hoped 
in time to afford this service to every 
policy-holder of the company. The most 
recent endeavor is the extension of this 
work in rural communities and small 
cities where there are no visiting nurse 
associations, so that the company may 
be obliged to have its own nurses. 
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The use of this nursing service by the 
policy-holder is freed from all possible 
“red tape.” Each holder of a Metro- 
politan industrial policy, living in any 
city where the service is in force, is pro- 
vided with a post card addressed to the 
nurse or nursing association in the imme- 
diate vicinity. If a policy-holder be- 
comes sick and needs attention, the mail- 
ing card is filled out with name; address 
and policy number, and stamped. Thus 
for one cent a twenty-five-dollar-a-week 
nurse is in attendance. The nurses work 
under the direction of the family physi- 
cian. That this service is being used is 
evidenced by the fact that up to July 1 
over 32,000 policy-holders had availed 
themselves of it, and the nurses had made 
over 160,000 visits. 

The value of this service, both as a 
therapeutic agent and as an extraordi- 
nary means of further intensive instruc- 
tion. in matters of -health, as_apparent 
It is of benefit to the whole country as 
well as to the insurance company, and 
the cumulative effect is bound to be far- 
reaching. 

But the Metropolitan has not stopped 
here—the ultimate goal is to provide san- 
atorium and hospital treatment for its tu- 
berculous policy-holders. Thus far the 
insurance laws, as construed by the 
courts, have given the company permis- 
sion to care only for its sick employes, 
in specially constructed sanatoriums for 
tuberculosis. Negotiations are now be- 
ing carried on for a site for a sanato- 
rium, but it is hoped that the laws gov- 
erning this action may be amended so 
that the company may be allowed to carry 
out this preventive measure, not as a 
philanthropy, but as a precaution that 
will prolong the lives and improve the 
health of its policy-holders. 

A series of nearly one hundred tuber- 
culosis exhibits has been prepared by the 
company, and these will be shown dur- 
ing the coming summer and fall at coun- 
ty fairs and other places. The company 
believes that even this promiscuous edu- 
cation on tuberculosis is sure to react 
and aid in bettering the health condi- 
tions of policy-holders. These exhibits 
will lay special stress on home care and 
treatment. A pamphlet entitled Direc- 
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tions for Living and Sleeping in the Open 
Air will be distributed in large quanti- 
ties. Until adequate sanatorium pro- 
vision can be secured, the necessity for 
proper home treatment of tuberculosis 
can hardly be over-emphasized. In the 
centers where the company is conducting 
‘its visiting nurse service, the nurse, in 
conjunction with the home treatment 
suggested in‘the pamphlet, will doubtless 
prove no small factor in preventing the 
spread of tuberculosis. 

These are some of the activities of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
in the interest of its industrial policy- 
holders, aside from what it is doing for 
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its employes. In this work the company 
makes no pretence of giving charity. It 
is being extended to the policy-holders 
as an extra benefit and the officers feel 
that the prevention of disease and the 
conservation of the health of policy- 
holders are sound business practices. If, 
for instance, the annual number of death 
claims from tuberculosis, now number- 
ing about 16,000, could be reduced to 
5,000 or even less, which it is not un- 
reasonable to expect, the saving to the 
company every year would be vastly 
greater than the outlay. The welfare of 
the policy-holder is the welfare of the 
company. 


THE HAMPTON NEGRO CONFERENCE 


WILLIAM A. AERY 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Hampton Negro Conference at Hampton 
‘Institute brought together in the spirit 
of good will and co-operation several 
hundred representative Negro teachers, 
lawyers, editors, insurance and business 
men, ministers, farmers, physicians, and 
homemakers, who have been working in 
their communities for the upbuilding of 
their people and the development of a 
more kindly relation of the white and 
colored people. ‘Co-operation for right- 
living” was the central thought of all the 
papers and discussions. Loyalty to coun- 
try and race, devotion to the interests and 
needs of the common people, emphasis 
upon agriculture as a primal and essen- 
tial pursuit of mankind, responsibility 
for those requiring care and protection— 
these big ideas were worked over in 
many forms during the two days’ dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Frissell, principal of Hampton In- 
stitute and the eminent successor of 
General Samuel Chapman . Armstrong 
who founded Hampton in 1868, opened 
the conference with a stirring address 

in which he called upon men and women 
to pull together, co-operate, and bring 
the best forces together for the solution 


of the common problems of life, the im- 
provement of the home, school, farm, and 
community. 

Jackson Davis, the newly appointed 
Virginia state supervisor of colored 
schools, Richmond, Va., to whose untir- 
ing and well-directed effort is due the 
successful introduction of industrial edu- 
cation in the colored schools of ten coun- 
ties of Virginia, pointed out that the best 
way of reaching the parents and improv- 
ing conditions in farm and home is 
through the children. His idea of de- 
veloping character and intelligence in 
the people is to fit the average boy and 
girl for every-day usefulness, so that in 
time the South will be freed from its 
two leading hindrances—idle lands and 
idle men. 

J. H. Binford, executive secretary of 
the Co-operative Education Association 
of Virginia, which is composed of white 
people, expressed his approval of all that 
the colored people have been doing to 
help themselves. He laid stress upon the 
important growth, during the past fifty 
years, of the idea of man’s responsibility 
for his brother’s welfare and condition. 

The good work of the Negro press was 
described by Ocea Taylor of Washington 
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and T. Thomas Fortune of Philadelphia. 
Life insurance, particularly of the fra- 
ternal typé, is yearly drawing larger 
amounts from Negroes and growing in 
importance to them, as was shown by ad- 
dresses. The growth of an effective 
anti-tuberculosis movement among Ne- 
groes was discussed. 

The second day was devoted to agri- 
culture and co-operation in school work. 
N. S. Mayo of Blacksburg, Va., who for 
twenty years has been a teacher of farm- 
ers’ children, in his talk on agricultural 
education declared that the success of 
the Negro lies in an agricultural direc- 
tion and that it must come from the soil. 
He showed that men are facing a new 
era in farming when smaller farms and 
better cultivation must prevail, for the 
virgin fields are disappearing and the 
struggle for land ownership is growing 
keener. 

Director Johnson of the Virginia 
Trucking Experiment Station, which was 
established in 1907 on a fifty-acre farm 
eight miles from Norfolk, gave a valu- 
able talk on soil fertility and the use of 
fertilizers. He described the. splendid 
work of the Southern Produce Company, 
made up of some 400 farmers near Nor- 
folk to guarantee farmers against all 
commission-merchant misdealings, to as- 
sist in securing proper care of perish- 
able goods and co-operative handling of 
produce market reports. 

Dr. D. Mastin of Richmond out- 
lined a plan for relieving destitute and 
delinquent children. He urged the form- 
ation of a Children’s Home Society sim- 
ilar to one now operated for the whites 
of Virginia. There are sixty Negro chil- 
dren in Virginia almshouses, and ninety- 
eight in jails. 

The co-operative movement among Ne- 
groes in Virginia is well under way, as 
was clearly shown by reports, which 
showed, too, that an educational revival 
has been sweeping through the South. 

One striking instance of the benefit 
which a community derives from a good 


school is that of the improvement which ~ 


-has taken place in Brunswick county dur- 
ing the past twenty years of the life 
of the St. Paul School. Negroes, once 
owning less than 15,000 acres of land, 
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now own 54,500 acres; and formerly | 


owning less than $40,000 worth of prop- 
erty, now pay taxes on land valued) 
at over twelve times that amount—$515,- 
102. 

A close study of the personnel of the | 
conference shows clearly that the Negro 


leaders who make their yearly pilgrim- | 
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ages to Hampton are doing work that | 


is worth while, that they are looking into 


the future, that they are seeking for in- | 


formation, for assistance, for all that | 


their more fortunate white brothers can 
give them. Here is a typical list of what 
thoughtful, progressive, quiet Negroes 
are doing: Organizing school improve- 
ment and civic leagues, Sunday schools, 
libraries, reading circles, societies for 
boys, girls, and parents; day nurseries, 
fresh-air guilds, home gardens, anti- 
tuberculosis societies; teaching young 
and old how to get a comfortable living 
on the farm, how to lead cleaner, purer, 
and more useful lives and how to pre- 


pare themselves for greater usefulness; 


and living for the good of others. 


The object of the Hampton Negro Con- ! 
ference is not to lay undue stress upon | 


money-getting schemes or material pros- 
perity. 


It is rather to give race workers | 
and their friends throughout the country | 


the benefit of the experiences of those | 
who have succeeded against heavy odds | 


in bringing the Negro into his social and 


individual heritage by developing his ca- | 


pacity to exercise self-control, direct his 
powers into channels of useful service, 
and face the problems of life with cour- 
age and unswerving devotion to God and 
his fellowman. 

The resolutions unanimously adopted 
applauded better preparation on the part 
of colored teachers, and the general 
awakening in education; urged colored 
teachers to improve themselves through 
teachers’ institutes in every county; rec- 
ommended that the schools bring their 
work to bear practically upon their im- 
mediate surroundings; urged the wide 
dissemination of agricultural informa- 
tion, the co-operation of the churches 1n 
providing wholesome amusement, and 
the co-operation of schools and churches, 
teachers and preachers; approved the 


: 
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anti-tuberculosis campaign; deplored in- 
surance frauds, usurious rates of inter- 


est and rents and the class legislation di- 


rected against the Negro, and recognized 


THE TREND 


The American Journal of Surgery has re- 
cently started an editorial department devoted 


_ to surgical sociology which is being conducted 


in collaboration with Dr. Ira S. Wile of New 


_ York, who has been for many years actively 


identified with the social side of medical prac- 
RICE: 
The considerations which led to the open- 


ing of this department were first, the con- 


sciousness that the public regarded the sur- 
geon simply as “a battery of cold, well-temp- 
ered knives,” and that preventive medicine is 
being developed by humanitarians and sociolo- 
gists rather than by physicians. The Journal 
believes that the surgical profession should be 


"among the leaders in the movement toward 


bettering social conditions. “It will concern 
itself,” says the editor, “with the prevention 
of surgical diseases and injuries. Industrial 
accidents and safety devices; Fourth of July 
injuries, the care of cripples and those other- 
wise handicapped by surgical afflictions; spec- 
ial hospitals, clinics, sanatoria and convales- 
cent homes; some surgical aspects of district 
nursing, playgrounds and factory regulations; 
the prevention of blindness—at birth and in 
the factory; social conditions that affect 
birth and parturition—these are some of the 
many problems with which we shall deal. Es- 
sentially an editorial department, we shall be 
glad to receive and publish communications 
and suggestions; and we invite the contribu- 
tion of original articles on phases of surgical 
sociology.” Already the Journal has pub- 
lished articles on The Prevention of Acci- 
dents, Relation of a Municipal Milk Supply 
to Surgical Tuberculosis, Occupational Work 
for Hospital Cases, and Inebriety Hospitals 
for Acute Alcoholism. 
* * * 


Following the statement of one of their 
speakers at the last annual meeting of the 
American Association of Manufacturers, that 
a large proportion of industrial accidents 
might have been prevented if the manufac- 
turers had not been too absorbed in “attend- 
ing to business” to take preventive measures, 
the association has taken the first steps to- 
ward remedying this condition by a system- 
atic propaganda for safeguarding machinery. 
The July number of American Industries con- 
tains an article on protecting gears, the first 
of a series on Industrial Accidents and their 
Prevention. 

“From the nature of the case,” says the 
-writer, “It is plain that although the employer 
and the employe must work together to attain 
the desired end of reducing accidents to a 
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the value of the colored press in “uni- 
form advocacy of right living and right 
thinking in the work of the education, 
moral and material uplift of the people.” 


OF THINGS 


minimum, the initiative should come from the 
employer. Besides the provision of such gear 
protection as is described in detail, it should 
be the part of the factory owner to prevent 
ignorance of the workman from causing acci- 
dents.” The employer can and should “see 
to it that no man is allowed to handle or work 
about any machine unless he is qualified to do 
so. He can prevent a workman familiar with 
one job and specially trained for it being al- 
lowed to undertake other work in which his 
ignorance is apt to cause injury to himself if 
not to others. He can formulate and distrib- 
ute rules showing how work should be done 
to assure the largest degree of safety possible 
-——and he can also make prominent display of 
caution signs—to avoid danger.” In this con- 
nection we are sorry to see, in the same num- 
ber of American Industries, an editorial quoted 
from the Wall Street Journal, and calculated 
to throw discredit on the enforcement of the 
use of safety devices on railroads. The editor- 
ial advances the statement that “too much 
safety appliance robs the railroad employe of 
a responsibility which he ought to learn to 
bear”, and hints at “the failure of tests insti- 
tuted to discover whether, with the employe 
protected against himself, the old invaluable, 
indispensable self-reliance remains.” Yet it 
closes with the pious wish: “God forbid that 
we should say a word against securing the 
safety of human life at all costs.” 

We are sorry, too, that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers has not yet advanced 
beyond the stage of advising the use of safe- 
guards as a financial saving. We cannot help 
believing that the appeal for the saving of life 
is, or should be, quite strong enough to need 
no bolstering by an appeal to the “business in- 
stincts” of the manufacturer. 


* OK OX 


In Leslie’s Weekly for July 21, Harriet 
Quimby discusses the question of children on 
the stage, which has been carried on between 
Tue Survey and Francis Wilson. She points 
out that there are two sides and sums up the 
case for each admirably. “Those who are de- 
fending the cause by saying that many of our 
best players began as children and that many 
of the best plays in the English language 
would be fruitless without the aid of children, 
are entirely right,’ she says. “Those who 
point out that stage children are almost in- 
variably well fed, well clothed and that sel- 
dom if ever one suffers from overwork, are 
also right, as they are when they call atten- 
tion to the comparatively large sum which the 
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child actor earns for a few hours of work. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult for the layman, 
thoroughly familiar with the theater on both 
sides of the footlights, to see as clearly as do 
the actors and managers whose financial in- 
terests are at stake, that the stage is a good 
place for the development of impressionable 
young minds.” 

She recalls how Henry Miller “tried every 
means within his power to keep his son from 
entering the theatrical profession,” and how 
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Anna Held and Gertrude Coghlan have come | 
out strongly against permitting children on 
the stage. She points out how stage children | 
“during their period of training and experi- 
ence in the theater are in a state of excite- 
ment, are receiving and listening to exagger-— 
ated expressions of emotions, and not infre- 
quently called upon to express emotions and 
thoughts which they cannot understand or 
which if they do understand it would be bet- 


ter at their age that they should not.” | 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LAESPAG ESB TEE 


To tHE Eprror: 


The attitude that THe Survey has taken 
with regard to the Page bill has aroused so 
much adverse criticism among social workers 
in Baltimore that we feel in justice bound 
to make our position clear to you. Criticism 
is, of course, a concomitant of activity, but, 
as in the present case, when the most bitter 
criticism comes from precisely those people 
who are working on the social problem that 
THE SURVEY purposes to expound, the ques- 
tion naturally arises—is the journal wrong, 
or are the practical workers wrong? 

To our amazement we have found THE 
SuRVEY supporting a measure the analogue of 
which has already been condemned by contin- 
ental authorities as an actual encouragement 
to the social evil, and the purpose of this let- 
ter is first to protest vigorously against the 
position taken by THE Survey, and second, to 
explain the grounds for our protest. 

Tuer Survey has already explained that ac- 
cording to its lights the continental regulation 
and the lock hospital treatment of prostitutes, 
as instituted in the Page bill, are in no wise 
similar. We admit that superficially a certain 
difference between the two is obvious. ‘The 
regulation admits of a somewhat greater mis- 
handling of fallen women than the Page bill 
does, but after all, it is not the fallen woman, 
but the fallen man who is the crux in the so- 
cial evil situation. The dissimilarity between 
the two measures lies in their method of deal- 
ing with the fallen woman; the similarity be- 
tween the two measures lies in their relation 
to the problem of the social evil. 

When Napoleon introduced the regulation 
he indulged in the same naive reasoning that 
has been followed by THe Survey. He said: 
“Tf we remove a diseased prostitute from the 
ranks, a healthy girl will take her place, as the 
demand requires, and the health of my sol- 
diers will be preserved.” How did this Chris- 
tian attitude work out? Precisely as it will 
work out if the Page bill is put into effect in 
New York. 

In the first place, both the regulation and 
the Page bill substantiate the idea that a dif- 
ference exists between men and women so 
far as the sexual necessity is concerned. 
Otherwise, why should women be discrimin- 
ated against? Why should a just government 


imprison a diseased woman while permitting 
a man, sick of the same disease, to go free? 

In the second place, both the measures give 
to men a false sense of security. A case in 
point will illustrate what we mean. A Ger- 
man author was in London with his friend. 
The friend picked up a girl on the street and 
found that she was terribly infected with — 
syphilis. Together they made up a purse 
and gave it to her to enable her to go to a 
sanitarium to be treated. Two nights after- 
wards they met her street-walking again, and 
were amazed to find her persist in driving 
her trade. They went to the station house 
and asked to have the girl arrested. When 
they found that the acts that formerly covered 
this cause in England had been removed, they 
were horrified. Nothing could be done! No, 
nothing except what the man himself uncon- 
sciously gave voice to. . “In such a country,” 
he said, with contempt for the English people, 
“a man cannot be safe in taking a girl. He 
must go elsewhere.” But suppose there were 
no elsewhere to go? Would not the realiza- 
tion of imminent danger influence the active 
agent in the spread of disease, the man, to 
cease his infamy? 

We all of us know, or at least we all of 
us ought to know, that regulation has not les- 
sened the spread of social diseases, except pos- 
sibly in the case of the army, where the men, 
as well as the women, are under control. The 
removal of a few diseased prostitutes from 
the ranks never has, and presumably never 
will materially affect the sum total of disease 
among that class. Why then support such a 
measure, when it obviously suggests to men 
that the community protects them against dis- 
eased women while permitting them at the 
same time to lead immoral lives? 

A large part of the educational propaganda 
of the American Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis is based upon two precepts. 
First, that there is no more a sexual neces- 
sity for men than for women. This both the 
regulation and the Page bill controvert, 
through discriminating against women. And 
second, that the fear of becoming infected 
with a venereal disease will prevent men from 
consorting with prostitutes. Here again, 
through the false sense of security which they 
inculcate, both the regulation and the Page 
bill are working together, directly counter to 
the interests of the society. 
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It is these two points that have made the 
effect of the regulation so degrading on the 
continent, and it is precisely the same points” 
that will, in future, make New York pay a 
bitter penalty for enacting an unjust law. 

THE SURVEY seems to assume that humanity 
reasons with precision, but, with regard to the 
problem of sex at least, this is not true. It 
is precisely the psychological effect of the 
Page bill—the moral or rather the immoral 
effect of such a measure—that will, before 
many years are past, lead to its removal. 

EvitH HoucHron Hooker, 
Secretary Hampden-Woodberry Neigh- 
borhood Association, Baltimore. 


[THE Survey, in its issue for June 25, held 
the Page bill (now law) on courts of inferior 
jurisdiction in New York city, altogether too 
valuable to sacrifice to the apprehensions of 
those who found in its clauses relating to 
prostitution, the germs of a procedure which 
they fear may lead New York unwittingly 
to experiment along lines which are thorough- 
ly discredited in Europe through costly experi- 
ence. 

The bill, it must be remembered, makes 
most important reforms in the organization 
and procedure of the minor courts. Social 
workers have been among its enthusiastic 
advocates on all but two parts, one relating 
to the social evil and the other exempting pro- 
bation officers from civil service requirements. 
The latter was amended before passage, and 
the exemption stricken out. Most unfortu- 
nately, the opposition to the social evil clauses 
did not develop until the bill had been passed 
by both houses and the Legislature had ad- 
journed. It remained only for Governor 
Hughes to sign the bill as it passed or to sac- 
rifice the whole by vetoing it. Facing such 
a dilemma, we believe the governor was right 
in signing it. 

But in urging the governor to sign the bill, 
THe Survey pointed out that, so far as it 
related to the social evil and the venereal dis- 
eases, it made only a meager beginning—in 
fact, a mere starting point upon which to base 
more adequate legislation. 

Mrs. Hooker makes two points: (1) That 
the Page bill recognizes the double standard 
of morals. But in that it follows all legisla- 
tion in all countries. Our opposition to the 
entire code is not a good reason for neglect- 
ing to modify any particular division of it. 
If public opinion is ready to write into legis- 
lation the single standard of morals for men 
and women, then let us pass such a law to dis- 
place these clauses of the Page law. But if 
public opinion is not ready for such action, to 
pass it will only invite such failure as we have 
experienced in various parts of the country in 
passing prohibitory liquor legislation which 
was in advance of public opinion. (2) That 
the Page bill will create a sense of false se- 
curity similar to the regulation system. She 
assumes this will be so, and gives no evi- 
dence in proof of it. We disagree with her 
on this. With both of us it is. purely a mat- 


ter of opinion. After the Page bill goes into 
effect we shall have some experience to go 
by. We must not forget the marked, intrin- 
sic difference between the Page bill and Euro- 
pean regulation. In continental countries 
regulation is by means of police rules which 
are both framed and administered entirely by 
the police. An officer can pick up any woman 
and have her examined for venereal disease; 
he can practically compel her to be entered on 
the register of prostitutes “if he has strong 
cause to suspect” that she is a “common pros- 
titute.” The Page bill is statute law, not a 
police regulation. Medical examination of 
women can take place only after they are con- 
victed before a competent court, from which 
they can appeal to a higher tribunal. That is, 
after a woman is convicted, it would give her 
medical treatment while in prison, if she needs 
it. The aim is to cure a prisoner of a con- 
tagious disease. The aim of police regulation 
abroad is to assure the health of women in 
the streets, not in captivity. It seems to us 
that the Page bill is at fault not in what it 
has provided in regard to physical cure, but 
in what it has failed to provide in regard to 
moral cure. It leaves the convicted prosti- 
tutes in an unclassified mass at the workhouse 
where, with things as they are, no opportunity 
exists for reformation. 

In the meantime, what shall we do? The 
greatest need of the whole situation is full 
and frank discussion which will tend to in- 
form the public and to form opinion in the 
right way. With the single exception of the 
sensational “white slave” agitation, there is no 
regular public discussion of prostitution and 
venereal diseases at this time in any journal 
but Tue Survey. For that reason we invite 
our readers to participate in it and we shall 
publish their letters in so far as they promise 
to advance the matter, even when, as in Mrs. 
Hooker’s letter, our position has been mis- 
construed or misunderstood. (We did not, 
for instance, write anything which could pos- 
sibly be taken to indicate that we, like Na- 
poleon, believe in maintaining a fresh supply 
of young prostitutes as a safeguard to men 
against disease!) If the Page bill has accom- 
plished nothing else, it has started a discus- 
sion among us, readers and writers of THE 
Survey, which will prove invaluable. 

The Page bill becomes law September 1. 
Let us watch its operation closely. If it 
works out well, let us go on toward a fuller 
program of reform. If it works ill, let us 
all have at it, quickly and together, and sub- 
stitute a more promising measure. In either 
case, let us all put our heads together to con- 
tinue the discussion in such a way and in such 
a spirit that we shall know all the facts and 
tendencies, appreciate the dangers and formu- 
late the hopes of a body united to reduce the 
social evil to its lowest terms, to institute 
widely the single standard of morals, and to 
stamp out the venereal diseases even as we 
slowly but surely are taking one after another 
the steps which will eradicate that other great 
social disease, tuberculosis.—En. ] 
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Few recent books of serious purpose have made so great an impression on 
the reviewers. The New York Swn, widely known for its critical discrimina- 
tion, devoted over five columns to a review. 


““Miss Balch,” said the Sun, “is richly gifted with the qualities and training 
demanded for the complicated and important task which she has accomplished 

in this volume. The literary charm, the well-balanced proportion of fact, : 
description and analysis (both intellectual and moral) and the remarkable self- |] 
restraint and fair-mindedness which she exhibits, raise her work above the 

level of mere sociological investigation, and establish it in the category - books 

which the ordinary reader should not pass by.” 


The London Spectator, one of the leading literary journals of England, 
gave it over a page review, finding it “a remarkable example of the thorough- 
ness with which the work of economic investigation is carried on in the United 
States.”> The second part, studying the Slav in industry and in his home after 
he has landed in America, is of particular interest to the Spectator. The 
review sums up with this sentence: “We can warmly recommend Our Slavic 
Fellow Citizens to every one who is interested either in the future of the Slavs, 
with which the future of Europe promises to be more and more bound up, or 
in the conditions and prospects of European immigrants in the New World.” 


FROM OTHER REVIEWERS 


A thorough book.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

A very interesting book.—Chicago Hvening Post. 

A book that exhausts the subject.—Baltimore Swn. 

An important contribution to the literature of immigration.—Boston 77anscr tye 


Miss Balch has been studying this question for years and her work is regarded as a very important achievement.— 
Review of Reviews. 

The author covers a wide range of topics, ethical, social and economic; and her book deserves a wide circulation and 
careful study.— Springfield Republican. 

Miss Balch has given us one of the most valuable books on immigration that we know of, a work full of guidance, of 
truth, of understanding.— Chicago Record-Herald. 

Prof. Balch may well dispute with Miss Tarbell for the American laurel due womanhood for patient investigation and 
consummate skill in marshalling her accumulations.-—Pittsburgh Post. 

Prof. Balch brought to her task an insight into the history, the grouping and the race psychology of these people 
which made one believe that she was a Slav herself. . . . To this she adds a statistician’s eye for detail, a socialist’s 
discernment of causes and the facile pen of a ready writer.—Prof. Edward A. Steiner in The Survey. 
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